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characteristic of our American communities. Dr. Freund's method 
of treatment makes this tendency clearly evident. 

In examining any treatise on the police power, one naturally 
turns to the author's discussion of the quasi-public industries as 
a test of the author s method of treatment. In chap. 17, entitled 
"Business Effected with a Public Interest," Dr. Freund has given 
us an admirable treatment of the subject. It is to be hoped in some 
future edition of the work Dr. Freund will extend his discussion 
to include the street railways, gas and electric-light, and water 
services. 

The appearance of this work will undoubtedly contribute much 
toward giving the police power a more definite place in the 
curriculum of our American universities. With this work in hand, 
interest in the police power need no longer be confined to our law 
schools, but can readily find place among the general courses in 
political science. Students of law and politics are under deep 
obligations to Dr. Freund for having placed them in possession of 
a real guide in the study of this important subject. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



The Negro: The Southerner's Problem. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xii 
+ 316. 

This book is dedicated " to all those who truly wish to help solve 
the race problem," and it is a pleasure to commend it to all such. 
It is a collection of essays, some of which have been previously pub- 
lished, upon the relations of the negroes and the whites in the South 
and the solution of present difficulties. Like all that Mr. Page has 
written on the negro problem, these essays are characterized by a 
sanity of spirit and a painstaking thoroughness. Though Mr. Page 
is primarily a literary man, he has to a remarkable degree that open- 
ness of mind and impartiality of judgment which make up so largely 
the scientific attitude, and which go so far in the scientific treatment 
of any social question. However, his lack of scientific training leads 
him to make occasional blunders, as when he predicts (p. 288) that 
" before the end of the century there may be between sixty and eighty 
millions of negroes in this country." 

The general trend and spirit of the book may perhaps be best 
shown by a few quotations : 

The alleged danger of the educated negro becoming a greater menace to 
the white than the uneducated is a bugaboo which will not stand the test of 
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light That this might be true if the white is allowed to remain uneducated, 
may be readily admitted (p. 301). 

There are only two ways to solve the negro problem in the South. One 
is to remove him ; the other is to elevate him. The former is apparently out 
of the question. The only method, then, is to improve him (p. 305). 

This education should be of the kind best adapted to the great body of 

those for whom it is provided The true principle should be elementary 

education for all, including in the term "industrial education," and special, 
that is, higher education of a proper kind for the special individuals who may 
give proof of their fitness to receive and profit by it (p. 309). 

Finally, and as the only sound foundation for the whole system of 
education, the negro must be taught the great elementary truths of morality 
and duty. Until he is so established in these that he claims to be on this 
ground the equal of the white, he can never be his equal on any other ground. 
When he is the equal of the white, it will make itself known. Until then, he 
is fighting, not the white race, but a law of nature, universal and inexorable — 
that races rise or fall according to their character (p. 310). 

If Mr. Page truly represents the mass of intelligent southern 
whites in these ideas, it is safe to say that the negro problem will 
soon be in a fair way to solution. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 



Democracy in the South before the Civil War. By G. W. Dyer. 
Nashville: Publishing House, M. E. Church, South. 
Mr. Dyer, who is instructor in economics and sociology in 
Vanderbilt University, has prepared a syllabus of a proposed larger 
work on the condition of democracy in the South before the Civil 
War. It is a strong protest against the theory usually advocated by 
our historians, that affairs in the South in ante-bellum times were 
largely controlled by an oligarchy of slaveholders, who kept down 
the average white man, who made labor disdained, who kept the 
South agricultural, while the great mass of the people were idle, 
illiterate, and lazy. By reference to census reports and similar 
material Mr. Dyer quite effectively disproves statements of his- 
torians, which he quotes as texts for his argument, and by some 
comparisons between certain of the southern and northern states 
before i860 he draws conclusions by no means unfavorable to the 
former. The syllabus suggests a most interesting line of work, 
which, if carried out without prejudice or passion, of which unfor- 
tunately there are traces, ought to yield results of great value to the 
student of American social and economic history. 

J. W. Shepardson. 



